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Eugene C. “Gene” Ingram, of Carthage, Missouri, is a 
part-time gunmaker whose regular occupation takes him 
far and wide: As the Chief Pilot and Director of Flight 
Operations for a large corporation, Ingram may end up in 
North Carolina one day, Denver the next, and finally make 
stops in eastern Pennsylvania before returning home to 
Missouri the following evening. Although little gun work 
gets done while he’s away from home, Ingram’s trips do 
provide him with occasional visits to gun museums and 
other places that expose him to the ideas and works of 
past masters. 


Although often gone for several days at a stretch, when 
he is home, Ingram finds time to build muzzle-loading 
guns—fourteen or more since his first 50-caliber rifle in 
1981. At that time he was on a company trip to Kerrville, 
Texas, and while waiting for his executive passengers to 
finish their business, Ingram spotted the rifle—a kit—in 
a local department store. Since he had time available in 
his backyard shop/garage, and had always wanted to build 
a gun, he bought it and started to work. He has made only 
one rifle since, a light bench model, plus did the engraving 
on another. All the rest have been shotguns. 


His first muzzle-loading shotgun was built because no 
ready-made guns seemed to be available with choked 
barrels. Ingram had begun hunting with shotguns at an 


early age, and competed in NRA-registered trap during 
the late 1940’s and early ’50’s. Since choked barrels are 
permitted for use in 90% or more of sanctioned muzzle- 
loading shotgun matches, Ingram decided to build one for 
his own use in those competitions. (He tends to favor the 
English “fowler” design, circa the late 1800’s.) 


This one, like all of his later guns, was made mostly from 
scratch. Of the semi-finished parts, the barrel is bought 
with a choked bore and a breech pre-tapped for its plug. 
Rough investment castings are used as the starting point 
for trigger guards, butt and trigger plates, triggers and 
ramrod entrance thimbles. Ingram buys L & R investment- 
cast locks and hammers, pre-assembled, ready for polishing 
and installation. 


Tangs and wedge pins, plus escutcheons for wedge pins 
and lock plate bolts, are hand-made, as are a few ramrod 
entrance and guide thimbles, the latter often wrought from 
silver. Ingram has the barrels’ hook-type breech plugs 
made for him on an engine lathe, and then finished with 
an end-mill on a Bridgeport milling machine. At this time 
the blow plug holes are also drilled and tapped. 


He then cuts his own “snails,” and hand-finishes the barrel 
“flats” and “wedding rings.”” He buys the barrel underribs 
and sweats them to the barrel. 
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Gold-inlaid and engraved lock plate. 
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Blueing is done by an old formula, roughly contemporary 
with the late Nineteenth-Century era of the gun design. 
Although he now has someone else do the job for him, 
Ingram plans someday to do his own blueing. 


Ingram’s first guns had no engraving at all, but starting at 
about number four they have been ever more elaborately 
engraved by use of his own tools and equipment. First he 
bought some gravers, a chaser’s hammer and a book on 
engraving. Then, as he became more proficient, he added 
a 28-pound GRS engraving block and a Graver-Max 
pneumatically-driven graver. With his artful layouts and 
skillful executions attracting ever greater attention at gun 
shows and shooting matches, Ingram now does occasional 
custom engraving on others’ guns. 


Ingram has done his own stock checkering from the very 
first. As with engraving, he is mostly self-taught, having 
bought tools that included only a few scant suggestions 
on how to get started. He is now quite accomplished. 


Inlays are done with gold, silver, ebony wood, and 
occasional brass. Stock nose caps are also often of ebony, 
as are most ramrod shafts. The latter sport a silver-capped, 
rosewood tip. Stocks are usually of exquisite walnut, 
finished with “Tru-Oil.” 


Gene Ingram comes by his gunsmithing talents naturally, 
having had metal-working experience since childhood: 
his grandfather and uncle on his mother’s side both were 
blacksmiths and wheelwrights; and his father’s uncle was 
also a blacksmith. Just for good measure, his own father 
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was an expert farrier in the US Army. Ingram worked in 
his father’s automobile repair shop until 1962, at which 
time he moved to Carthage to manage the local airport 
and become the owner and president of an airplane sales, 
charter and flight instruction operation based there. 


A lot of Ingram’s guns have been built as gifts to his 
friends, but more are now being commissioned by others. 
A “plain” gun, with only simple engraving (such as on the 
lockplate) and no inlay, starts at around $2,500. One of 
his fanciest guns to date, illustrated in this article, is worth 
$5,000, requiring in excess of 250 man-hours, $250 in 
hardware, plus wood that fetches from $350 up in a rough- 
blank state. 


Ingram can now build three or four guns per year, but if 
he ever decides to retire from flying and devote himself 
to full-time gun work, he can produce one per 30 to 45 
days, depending on the amount of engraving required. 
For now, though, Ingram is still going strong with both 
his flying and his gunsmithing, and has most of the 
hardware gathered up to make himself a side-by-side 
double-barrel shotgun, again of the English fowler style. 
Although all of his guns so far have been percussion types, 
he intends to make a flintlock soon, and someday possibly 
a matchlock. Postscript: Eugene C. Ingram died of Lou 
Gherig’s disease (ALS) on May 8, 2003. 


Editor’s Note: 


Mark E. Ingram is the son of Eugene C. Ingram, the craftsman he 
writes about in this article. Mark is also a nationally published writer 
of aviation articles. 





Pilot and gunsmith Eugene C. Ingram lays out engraving on wedge pin escutcheons. 
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